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God Loves You 


) © prone it give you a warm, happy feeling in your heart when you 
remember that whoever you are, wherever you are, God loves you.| 
makes no difference where you were born, who your parents are, what 
your color is, or to what nation you belong, God loves YOU. 

Jesus too loved you with a love greater than even His love for Hi 
own earthly life, for He gave that life because of His love for you. W 
—_ Easter in memory of His sacrifice and His resurrection into new 
life. 

As Easter approaches I have been thinking more and more of the 
opportunity we WEE WisDom people have to express our love, not only 
of our own families and friends but of all those about us. This isa 
blessed privilege, for it brings us more happiness than anything else in 
the world. Would you like to begin now to watch for an opportunity to 
show your love each day until Easter? Let me tell you some things " 


may like to watch for. 


In the letters that come to my desk are letters from many boys an 
girls who are finding life hard and unhappy because of the lack of love 
and understanding on the part of their playmates. A little girl write 
that the children in her class refuse to play with her because she is 
fat. Sometimes a child is too fat because his body is not getting just w 
it needs. He thinks it is food and may eat too much. You would 1 
laugh at a child who was suffering from fever. Be understanding towar 
the child who is overweight. Don’t make fun of him. Give him your 
companionship, your love, and your prayers for his perfect health. 

Is there a child in your room who speaks a foreign tongue, whox 
coloring is not the same as yours, whose clothes are not as good as youts’ 
If you are more fortunate than another child, remember that you do 
provide these things and conditions for yourself, but you can exp 
your loving gratitude to your heavenly Father as well as your ea 


parents by kindness toward those less fortunate. Our greatest happin 
comes through making others happy. 
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Lovely 


By Theobel Wing Alleeson 


Bluebirds in the meadows, Daffodils are holding 

Wild flowers on the hills, Bright sunshine of the spring; 
Violets in the shadows The lilies are unfolding, 

By green, grass-bordered rills And how the robins sing! 


Furry buds are swelling They sing because a prison 
On the gray old apple bough; Stands open, free and wide— 
And every bunny’s telling Because our Christ is risen 


That he is happy now! This lovely Eastertide! 
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Piney Woods Creek 


‘©T)INEY Woods Creek!” Judith thought the 

words angrily. “I can just imagine what 
it looks like—clear out at the end of nowhere. 
Of all the places in the world to spend a holi- 
day. Nothing to do, nothing to see, and no place 


to go! Why do Sam and I have to be parked in © 


this—this wilderness?”’ She looked at the pine 
trees that bordered the road mile after mile, and 
she almost hated them. 


It was a gray, cloudy morning the day before 
Easter. The Smith family car rolled along the 
Ozark highway, Mother and Daddy in the front 
seat, Judith and Sam in the back. 

Mother and Daddy were on their way to a 
distant city, where Mr. Smith had been trans- 
ferred by the company for which he worked. 
While they were hunting for a place to live 
Judith and Sam were going to spend a week 
with Uncle Winton and Aunt Becky at Piney 
Woods Creek. 

Judith thought of the city home they had just 
left, with its pretty yard and her room which she 
loved so much. She thought too of her lovely 
new Easter hat. She had never had one half 
so pretty in all her eleven years, yellow straw 
trimmed with white daisies and a blue ribbon 
bow. She had tried it on every, day for a week! 
A lump in her throat almost choked her, for 
the Easter hat had been carefully packed and 
loaded into the moving van with all the other 
things. Judith felt as if she might never see it 
again. 

She huddled up in the corner of the seat and 
pulled Sam close to her. He looked at his sister, 
with his brown eyes full of disappointment. 
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“What do we have to come out here in the 
woods for? I'll miss the egg hunt in the park. 
Everyone in first grade is going. It won't seem 
abit like Easter, will it Judy?” 

Judith shook her head and turned her face to- 
ward the window. “No, it won't seem—like 
Faster,” she said huskily. “Not without—music 
and new clothes—and lilies and——” 

“Colored eggs and—rabbits and—Mother and 
Daddy,” Sam finished with a forlorn little catch 
in his voice. 

For a long time they were silent. 

Later Mr. Smith turned off the main highway 
and started up the narrow, winding road that 
led to Piney Woods Creek. It was a strange road. 
The hills were steep and covered with trees and 
rocks. 

“Don’t bring any frills along,” Aunt Becky 
had written. “Just plain, sturdy clothes. That’s 
all the children will need.” 

“This must be the place,” Daddy said as he 
finally stopped in front of a log cabin. 

Judith gave a shudder of unbelief. It was even 
worse than she had 
imagined. The little 
cabin seemed almost 
lost in a clearing, cir- 
cled by pine trees. 

Uncle Winton, tall 


ting wood in the back 
yard. He stuck the 


MB Aunt Becky hurried from the 
kitchen door. 


F and thin, was split- 


axe in the chopping block and came to greet 
them, his lean face smiling and his hands out- 
stretched. 

Aunt Becky hurried from the kitchen door, 
smoothing her curly gray hair, a happy, shining 
look about her face. 


“You're the first real company we've had since — 


we moved here. I hope you stay all spring.” 

But Mr. and Mrs. Smith did not have time 
for even a short visit. Judith tried to keep back 
the tears as she kissed them good-by, but’a ter- 
rible wave of homesickness and disappointment 
flowed over her as she watched the car go out 
of sight. She took Sam’s hand and squeezed it 
tight. 

“My, my, it is fine to have you here for Easter.” 
Aunt Becky put her arms around them as they 
walked back to the cabin. 

For a moment Judith forgot her heartache as 
she stepped into the big room that was kitchen, 
dining room and living room, all in one. An 
open fire blazed merrily in the big stone fire- 
place. Yellow curtains framed the windows, on 
the table was a checked blue-and-white cloth, 
and in the center a red geranium bloomed in a 
brown pot. 

On a crane that swung over the blaze hung 
a three-legged kettle. It held something that 
bubbled and steamed. Rich, spicy odors filled 
the room. 

“Come on in the bedroom, children, and lay 
off your wraps.” Aunt Becky bustled ahead. 
“Then I have a surprise for you.” 

“A surprise?” Judith really tried to be in- 
terested, but the words sounded flat and dull. 

“Is it an egg hunt?” Sam asked hopefully. 

“No-o, better than that.” Aunt Becky’s smile 
was radiant. 

“Then it must be—white rabbits?” Sam’s face 
began to shine too. 

“No, no, Sammy, you’re not even warm.” She 
hesitated for a moment. “I'll have to tell you. 
We have a church! A new church! And tomorrow 
for the first time we are having services in it. 
Easter services!” 

“Aw,” Sam sputtered. “I thought you meant 


“But you said not to bring any frills,” Judith 
cried. “And I had a whole new Easter outfit. 
And the darlingest hat! Oh, Aunt Becky, why 
didn’t you tell me? I can’t go in my old coat 
and hat!” 

“Clothes won’t make a mite of difference. No 
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one will have anything new.” Aunt Becky shook 
her head. 

“Nothing new!” Judith was astonished. “But 
that is what Easter means. Pretty clothes to wear 
to Sunday school and church. Every girl in my 
class has something new. Is it a big church?” 
She asked with a worried frown. 

“No, honey, it’s just a little log cabin that 
the menfolks built, and if everybody comes 
that lives for miles around there won’t be more 
than twenty-five.” 

“Twenty-five!” Judith exclaimed. “Five hun- 
dred come to our church every Sunday morning 
and on Easter there’s over a thousand.” 

“La, yes’”—Aunt Becky began measuring thick 
molasses into a brown bowl—“‘but there aren’t 
a thousand people in this whole county.” 

“We probably wouldn’t have had it,” Uncle 
Winton took up the story, “but Reverend Cokely 
moved into Piney Woods. He’s a retired preacher. 
Eighty years old but spry as a June bug. Preached 
for fifty years in big city churches and just can’t 
seem to get out of the habit. So he got to talking, 


and the women got to talking, and the first thing © 


you know they had us menfolks talked into 
building a church.” Uncle Winton chuckled. 

“And Bill Willicks that batches over on Pos- 
sum Bend had an organ that belonged to his 
mother. Only thing in his whole house worth 
keepin’—and he gave it to the church.” 

Aunt Becky sifted some flour into the bowl 
and stirred deftly. “He'll really miss that old 
organ. Used to play on it every evening.” 

“Is it a pipe organ?” Judith asked politely. 

“No, no.” Aunt Becky shook with laughter. 
“It’s one of the old kind, one that you. pump with 
your feet. Makes mighty fine music if you know 
how to play it. And Bill does.” 

“You mean this man—this Bill that gave it is 
going to play it?” Judith’s eyes grew round. 

“Sure enough. Only body in these parts that 
could, Don’t think he hardly reckoned on that 
when he gave it.” Uncle Winton chuckled again. 
“Don’t suppose he’s been in a church for twenty 
years.” 

“Is there a bell too?” Sam leaned against his 
uncle’s knee. 

“Yes, there is a bell.” Uncle Winton’s eyes 
grew tender and he looked at Aunt Becky. The 
room was quiet for a moment. “Becky’s dinner 
bell. The one I bought her thirty years ago when 
we set up housekeeping. Nothing would do her 
but what that bell had to call folks to church, 
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and there it is, fine as you please, in a little bel. 
fry all its own.” 

Judith looked at her aunt absent-mindedly. 

“Will there be any girls my age?” she asked 
slowly. 

“I should say. The Hosfields got three boys 
and a girl, Helen—she’s about your age. The 
Evanses got two girls and a boy, all older than 
you. Why, a third of the congregation will be 
young folks.” 

“And I don’t have my new hat to wear!” Judith 
was so upset she could hardly eat the tasty supper 
Aunt Becky had prepared, but Sam enjoyed it 
and afterwards went sound asleep in the big 
chair by the fire. 

Later Aunt Becky lighted the lamps and 
all the lonesomeness of the day came out of 
the shadows and filled Judith’s heart. Outside 
an owl gave a long, mournful whoo-oo. Piney 
Woods Creek seemed like another world, a 
lonely, forgotten one. 

In the morning it was still cloudy and damp. 
Judith seemed as dreary as the weather. All the 
things that made it Easter were lacking. Sam 
was unhappy too, Judith wished she had brought 
him some candy eggs, but she had been too 
busy with her own troubles to think of het 
brother. 
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They got ready for church. Aunt Becky wore a 
flowered cotton print dress under her old coat. 
She explained laughingly to Judith that it was 
made from feed sacks. Uncle Winton looked 
very dressed up in his blue serge suit. 

“You mean we go in a—wagon?” Judith’s 
mouth sagged open as Uncle Winton led up a 
fat, black horse hitched to a wagon. 

“Sure thing, climb right in.” He gave a hand 
to help them up. “Sold our car when we moved 
up here. Don’t know of a safer, better way to 
travel than with Old Tib hitched to a good spring 
wagon.” 

Sam liked it. He sat in front with Uncle Win- 
ton and even drove part of the way. 

“My, I’m glad none of my friends can see me,” 
Judith said to herself, fighting to keep the tears 
back. “No one but the junk man drives a horse 
and wagon in the city. Sam was right. Nothing 
seems like Easter!” 

Suddenly Aunt Becky held up her hand. “Stop, 
Winton, stop! I hear the bell!” She leaned over 
and listened. 

Uncle Winton pulled Old Tib to a halt. The 
whole forest seemed to hold its breath, as sweet 
and clear came the call of Aunt Becky’s dinner 
bell from the little log church. Its music echoed 
in the purple hills and whispered in the trees. It 


Sam sat in front with Uncle 
Winton. 


filled the world with beauty. Aunt Becky’s eyes 
were misty with remembering. 

Judith listened too, and some of the music 
crept into her troubled mind. She felt a queer 
throb in her heart as they rounded a turn and 
came out into a green meadow. For nestled on 
a slope, like a picture in a frame, was the little 
brown church, with Aunt Becky’s bell ringing 
joyously from its belfry on the roof. 

Reverend Cokely waited at the door, a little 
old man dressed in a rusty black cutaway coat 
and striped trousers. The suit was shabby and 
worn, but he had a bunch of violets in his button- 
hole! Above his beaming face and shining blue 
eyes his thick white hair curled and waved just 
like Aunt Becky’s. 

He took the hands of Judith and Sam and held 
them close. ‘““We have visitors. It is a perfect 
day.” 

Inside, by the door, a rope hung down from 
the belfry and a boy about Judith’s age grinned 
at them as he rang the bell. 

It was a big room with seats on either side, 
an aisle up the center, and a platform at the 
end. On the platform was the pulpit—and Bill’s 
organ. Bill was already seated at the organ, his 
face as weathered and brown as the bark of a 
tree. He wore a clean blue shirt, a red tie, and 
a new pair of bib overalls. His shiny bald head 
was tilted to one side as if he were listening. 

Judith gasped in amazement. She thought of 
the big organ back home and a scornful little 
smile tinged her lips. ““He doesn’t even have any 
music.” She shrugged her shoulders and looked 
around the room at the few persons already there, 
her lips straightened into a thin little line. 

Then Bill began to play. A bare little hum at 
first, a breeze in the pine branches. Then it be- 
came stronger, full of ripples and trills and 
Judith thought of running water in Piney Woods 
Creek, birds singing and all things lovely. 

“Bill makes up his music as he goes along,” 
Aunt Becky whispered proudly. “Says he plays 
what he hears. Plays his church music from hear- 
ing somebody sing it.” 

The services began. Mrs. Hosfteld stood up 
near the organ and led the singing, and the first 
song was “The Church in the Wildwood.” Some 
of the voices were a bit uncertain at first, as if 
they were out of practice, but when Bill played 
the second song, “Christ the Lord Is Risen To- 
day,” everyone sang so joyously that Judith 
joined in and decided it (Turn to page 26) 
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‘OMETIMES Fern thought she just couldn’t 
- stand to wear the old blue skirt another day. 
This morning it hung all freshly pressed with 


the little red blouse Mother had made the week - 


before, and she knew there was nothing else to 
wear. The new blouse was pretty, with a little 
edge of lace around the collar. The girls had 
never seen it before, but always it was a skirt 
and blouse. Three days a week and sometimes 
four, she wore the skirt to school. Marion never 
wore a skirt and blouse. She always wore the very 
prettiest dresses, and a different one every day of 
the week. Fern thought she had never seen so 
pretty a coat as Marion’s, with its tiny hat to 
match. 

Fern took the skirt from the hanger with tears 
crowding behind her lashes. Suddenly it was all 
more than she could bear. She sat down on the 
bed and began to cry. 

Then Melody stirred in her crib and began 
to make sleepy little cries. Soon she was wide 
awake and yelling and waving her fat little arms 
and legs. Fern tried to hide the tears as her 
mother came hurrying in, her face flushed from 
the warm stove. But of course Mother noticed 
and stopped,:taking the baby in her arms. 

“What's the matter, dear?” and then she 
noticed the skirt in Fern’s lap: “Oh, it’s the skirt. 
You hate it, don’t you?” 

Fern burst into a fresh storm of weeping. “Oh, 
Mother, Marion never has to wear a skirt and 
blouse.” 

Mother sat down on the bed, the baby in her 


lap, and put her arm around Fern. “But, Fem, 
Marion is an only child. Her parents can afford 
to buy her all the clothes she wants.” 

The boys were rolling and tumbling on the 
floor in the next room. Mother jumped up in 
alarm. ‘“They’ll ruin their school clothes,” she 
cried as she started for the door. At the door 
she stopped. “Don’t cry any more, dear. I'll try 
to buy material for a new dress the very next 
pay day.” 

“Oh, Mother,” Fern cried, “couldn’t I have a 
‘store-bought’ dress just this once? Marion's 
dresses are all ‘store bought.’ ” 

Mother looked worried for a minute. “‘I don't 
know, Fern, whether we can or not. Children’s 
dresses are expensive. But get dressed and come 
to breakfast. We'll see what we can do.” 

Fern brightened. She knew that meant she 
would have the dress even if they had to do 
without something else they needed. When she 
got to the breakfast table the boys were already 
consuming stacks of hot cakes and syrup. Melody 
was unsteadily spooning her cereal to her little 
pink mouth, missing it as often as she hit it 
Fern couldn’t help laughing. The baby looked so 
funny and cute with the cereal like a mustache 
over her mouth. Mother smiled too as she laid 
the steaming cakes from the skillet into Fern’s 

late. 

‘i “Why don’t you ask Marion to come home 
with you for supper tonight?” she said. Then as 
the boys bounced up and started getting into 
their coats: “Wait for Fern, (Turn to page 28) 
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Roof Keep 


Part One of a Two-Part Story by Gardner Hunting 


ARREL Doyle’s father was in the army. 

When the war ended he was in China, 
and he would have to stay there for a long time 
yet, Mother said. Darrel, who was just past 
twelve years old, did not understand about that, 
but he knew that Mother had hardly any money 
and that the big old house they lived in, he and 
Mother and Molly, his eight-year-old sister, was 
going to be taken away from them, and they 
didn’t have any place to go. 

So many people had come to work in the 
shipyards and the airplane plants in Long Beach 
that there were not houses enough to go around. 
Those therefore who were making plenty of 
money were eager to buy any home they could 
get. A man named Solis owned the house the 


Doyles had lived in for years, and he had let 


them rent it all through wartime. But now he 
had sold the house he lived in, and he said he 
had to have the house for his own family, and 
they would have to move. 


“I don’t know where we can move to,” Mother 
said. 

“Oh, you can find a little apartment some- 
where,” Mr. Solis said. “You can have ninety 
days to find it.” 

That had been in February, and it was April 
now. Ninety days was three months, and that 
had seemed plenty of time to find a place to 
live. But Mother had looked and looked and 
couldn’t find any place she could afford and 
where they would “take children,” she told 
Darrel; and two months had gone by. In one 
more month they wouldn’t have any home at all. 
What would they do? 

Mother was brave. She worked in a bookstore 
downtown, and earned enough so that, with 
what came from Father and the allowance from 
the government, she could pay rent, if it wasn’t 
too big, and buy food and clothes and shoes, 
and pay three dollars a week to the school, so 
that Molly could have “extended day” and 
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“Let me carry that too,” he said. © 
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Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, dear God, for 
April skies, 
For flowers and songs of 
birds; 
Today their beauty I will 
match 
In all my thoughts and 
words. 


lunch at noon and a snack 
in the afternoon. Darrel worked 
in the store too—he had a 
permit from the school board 
—as many hours as they would 
let him be out of school. So the 
Doyles could get along all right 
till Father came home, if only 
they could keep a roof over 
their heads, Mother said; if only 
they could find a roof to keep! 
But when they couldn’t— 
when day after day and week 
after week they couldn’t—and 
Mother looked and looked and 
got so tired she was almost sick, 
she cried. And that just broke 
Darrel all up; and he could 
easily have cried too if he hadn’t 
been twelve. Even Molly got 
frightened at night and cried 
because Mother did. - 
‘Imagine! If you didn’t have 
any home you could live in, you 
could hardly live, could you? 
One night Darrel heard his 
mother praying out loud in her 
room when she thought he was 
asleep. “Oh, God,” she said, 
“have you forgotten us?” It 
scared Darrel so that he sat up 
in bed and almost got up to run 
to her. But he knew she would 
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not have wanted him to hear 
that terrified prayer of hers, 
and he didn’t want her to know 
he had heard. So he kept still. 
But he could hardly sleep at all; 
he kept waking up and waking 
up and shaking as if he were 
cold, because it did seem as if 
God has stopped remembering 
the Doyle family, and he had 
never thought before that that 
was possible! 

It was a very busy store where 
Mother worked all the time and 
Darrel part time, as many hours 
as they said he could. He 
was strong for his age and car- 
ried books, great piles and piles 
of books, for Mother, who car- 
ried so many books herself that 
it seemed as if her frail back 
would break. Sometimes her 
blue eyes looked so tired and 
her lovely fair hair got loose 
and curled all around them, 
and she breathed so hard, and 
sagged down into a chair after- 
wards, that he wished he were 
two boys so he could help her 
more. 


Darrel ran errands, he helped 
to unpack the big cartons of 
new books delivered at the alley 
door of the store and to carry 
them to the ledge, where Moth- 
er sorted them out and then 
put them on the shelves— 
away down under and away up, 
as high as she could reach even 
when she stood on a chair. But 
people bought so many books 
and carried them away, or had 
them sent, that the shelves were 
always going empty again. They 
were like hungry kids or like 
hungry dogs! They always had 
their mouths open for more. 
Sometimes it seemed as if they 
might wait a little bit for you 
to catch up. But that was what a 
bookstore was for—to get in 
more books to sell to more 
folks; and so on and on and on 


like that. As if the women and 
the boys who brought them in 
and put them up on the shelves, 
and took them down and sold 
them, and sent them out, didn't 
matter! As if it didn’t matter 
how tired they got, or what 
their troubles were, just so long 
as the books kept going out like 
—cans in a grocery store—like 
folks in the busses—always an. 
other bus to take more folks, 
more folks to take another bus, 
and another bus, and another, 
and another! 

Then the busses were always 
so crowded at night when 
Mother and Darrel started 
home that Mother had to stand 
up all the way home! And when 
she got home she had to get 
supper and then go out looking 
and looking for a roof to shel- 
ter them! She didn’t have a car, 
so she had to ride crowded 
busses and walk. She would 
come home late, discouraged, 
sometimes scared. Darrel knew 
she couldn’t get to sleep fora 
long time after she went to bed; 
and then she got up looking 
tired the next morning. 

But what could Darrel do 
except work all the hours he 
was allowed to, do his school- 


Evening Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, when darkness 
settles down 
And everything gets still, 
I listen for Your loving voice 
And seek to know Your 
will. 
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My little white bunny 

Goes hoppitty-hop; 
His little pink ears 
Go floppitty-flop. 


My little white bunny 
Wiggles his nose 


Soft little toes. 


work, and help about the house 
all that he could. He washed 
the dishes, ran errands, helped 
hang out the washing and took 
it in, and even put up the iron- 
ing board for Mother. Mother 
had a lot of ironing to do be- 
cause she had to have a fresh 
blouse every day for the store, 
and Molly had to have a fresh 
dress every day for school— 
and, boy, could golden-haired, 
blue-eyed little Molly get her 
dresses dirty on the school 
grounds! 

Darrel loved the books; they 
were wonderful. He was glad 
he could read, but he hardly 
got any time. Only once in a 
while could he pick up a book 
when he got a minute in the 
store, or take one home to read 
in bed when he was supposed 
to be asleep. Mother did that 
too; she had to read as many 
books as she could so she could 
tell the customers what the 
books were about when they 
asked her. Sometimes Darrel 
would wake up in the night and 


And scampers around on his 


My Bunny 
By Marian Kennedy 


see the light in the hall com- 
ing from Mother’s open door, 
and he would tiptoe in and find 
her asleep in bed, with a book 
on the covers. Then he would 
turn off her light and go back 
to his own bed and worry and 
pray. But after the night when 
he heard Mother ask God if 
He had forgotten them all at 
once it seemed to be the only 
prayer he could think of. “Oh, 
God, have you forgotten us? 
Oh, God, why did you forget 
us? Oh, God, please remember 
us!” Like that. 

It was a pretty sad time for 
the Doyles. It seemed to get 
sadder and sadder, as day after 
day they worked so hard, and 
couldn’t find a new roof to 
shelter them. 

Then one day in the store 
Darrel picked up a new book 
that seemed to be about God. 
The very first words startled 
him, because they said God was 
not somebody outside of you, 
somebody big and grown-up— 
like Mr. Solis or that rich Mr. 


Hoppitty, hoppitty, 

Floppitty 
He has so much fun he just 
Can’t seem to stop. 


So all the day long he goes 
Hoppitty-hop, 

Hoppitty, hoppitty, 
Floppity-flop. 


-flop; 


Beecham who lived out at Seal 
Beach and bought so many 
books, Mother often talked 
about him and Darrel always 
remembered him. God was in- 
side of you, the book said. Then 
it said: “God is love. If you 
want to get acquainted with 
God, get acquainted with love.” 

It seemed to Darrel that he 
had never heard or read any- 
think like that before. God was 
love; love, inside of you, was 
God! Why, he had some love 
inside of him. Boy, he loved 
Mother, and little blue-eyed 
Molly! Did he! He ‘sure did! 
But how could just a feeling, 
like love, be God? But he re- 
membered then that the Bible 
said, “God is love’—just like 
that. 

He took the book home that 
night and read and read till he 
went to sleep with it on the 
covers, the way Mother did. 
Then he had a dream. He saw 
a lot of people looking at each 
other as if they loved each 

(Turn to page 26) 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


he onal collecting helps us to 
become acquainted with 
many famous persons whom we 
otherwise might not know 
about. Some we learn to recog- 
nize from their portraits on va- 
rious stamps. Others we come 
to know through philatelic rec- 


ognition that is given them be-. 


cause of their achievements, al- 
though they themselves are not 
pictured. 

This month we adopt into 
our circle of friends Sir George 
Williams. Perhaps we do not 
recognize him from his name 
alone, but a glance at the Bra- 
zilian stamp that we illustrate 
this month will furnish a clue 
to his fame. As you may sur- 
mise, Sir George was the found- 
er of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, an organiza- 
tion whose good work in help- 
ing men to live better lives has 
helped to make the world a bet- 
ter place. 

George Williams was born 
on a farm in Southern England 
in 1821, and while still a boy he 
became apprenticed to a small- 
town storekeeper. In those days 


as nowadays it was easy for a 


young man away from his fam- 
ily to fall into bad company, but 
young George was more for- 
tunate. He met two other 
serious-minded young clerks 
who became his best friends. 
They encouraged him to lead 
an honest and straightforward 
life by showing him that as 
Christians, active followers of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
they were happier than if they 
wasted their time, efforts, and 
money in doing things for 


April 


By Roland Rexroth 


which they would be sorry later 
on in life. 

Because of his strong friend- 
ship for them, George resolved 
to follow their example, and he 
became a devout Christian, with 
a deep and abiding faith in 
God and Jesus Christ. 

He soon left the little store, 
and went to London where he 
became a clerk for Hitchcock- 
Rogers and Company, a mercan- 
tile firm. The working condi- 
tions there were not very good 
for young men, but young 
George did not lose his faith. 
Instead he began helping the 
other young men who worked 
there in the same way that his 
friends had helped him, namely 


A Lovely Day 
By Berry Dean Cox 
I’ve been so happy all day 


long! 

I laughed and played; I sang 
a song; 

I helped my mother put my 
toys away. 

Thank You, God, for a lovely 
day! 


by showing them how his faith 
in God and Jesus Christ helped 
him to be honest, dependable, 
and happy. 

One night he invited twelve 
young men employed in his and 
other business houses to meet 
in his room for prayer. Out of 
this simple beginning grew a 
movement to establish religious 
services and Bible classes for 
these and other young men, and 
thus the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was born on June 
6, 1844. 

Interest in the organization 
grew, and in 1848 it rented 
regular quarters and began to 
invite new members to join. 
One by one similar associations 
were organized in other cities, 
and the movement spread not 
only throughout the United 
Kingdom but throughout the 
world. 

The first Y. M. C. A. in the 
Western Hemisphere was ot- 
ganized in Montreal, Canada, 
in November, 1851. The fol- 
lowing month the first associa- 
tion in the United States was or- 
ganized in Boston. Today the 
more than ten thousand Y. M. 
C. A.’s in sixty-eight countries 
have a world membership of 
two million young men and 
boys. There are Hi-Y clubs for 
high-school students, which 
were started in 1889, and in 
1930 the Gra-Y Club movement 
for elementary-school boys was 
begun. 

The stamp that we illustrated 
was issued by. Brazil in 1944 
to commemorate the one-hun- 
dredth anniversary of — the: 
founding of the association.’ 
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win-dow pane, Danc-ing drops 
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Tap, tap, tap, ii the earth they fall; 


hear the call: 
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| yen slipped out of his bed as quiet as a 
mouse. He and Judy were spending Easter 
at their Grandma Westgate’s house. It was the 
very first time they had been out on a farm. He 
tiptoed straight to Judy’s room and shook her 
by the arm. 

Judy was his sister, and they’d planned the 
night before to get up bright and early and to 
sneak down to the door to see how many colored 
eggs the Easter Bunny brought—and perhaps 
the Easter Bunny who had left them there, they 
thought. 

“It’s Easter morning, Judy. Wake up! Wake 
up!” he said. “And be realQuick about it or I'll 
pull you out of bed.” 

“Till beat you dressed,” laughed Judy and got 
up in one jump, careful not to give the floor a 
little tell-tale thump. “Who woke you up so 
early?” 

“The rooster did, that’s who. ‘Out-of-bed-with- 
yoo-00,’ he crowed; ‘out-of-bed-with-yoo-oo!’ ” 

They dressed and tiptoed down the stairs, 
their eyes now open wide, and turned the knob 
without a sound and quickly stepped outside. 

“There’s not an egg in sight,” sighed Bill, but 
let us look real hard. Maybe she decided she 
would hide them in the yard.” 

But though they looked both high and low, 
in trees and on the ground, eggs in baskets or in 
nests were no place to be found. 

“We'll find them soon,” said Judy. “Somehow 
I know we will. Maybe country rabbits are just 
better hiders, Bill.” 
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“Here's a little path,” cried Bill. “It leads 
down to the brook. There’re bushes all along 
both sides. Let’s go down there and look. I'll 


go this way, you go that. We'll come back here 


and wait when we have finished looking. See, 
right there’s the barnyard gate.” 

“Oh, there are pretty colored ones we were 
about to pass.” 

“Oh, no,” said Bill, ‘‘they’re crocuses all scat- 
tered through the grass.” : 

And so they parted. Bill went east, and Jud 
started west. But suddenly she almost stepped 
right in a great big nest, with one white egg. 
“Oh, dear,” she sighed what will I ever do? | 
must have gotten here before the bunny was 
quite through. One little lonesome Easter egg 
he hasn’t colored yet—he’ll be surprised when 
he comes back and finds it gone, I'll bet.” 

She picked the egg up carefully and held it 
to her face. “It’s still warm,” she said, “the 
bunny must be close around someplace.” 

Back she went along the brook till even with 
the gate; then sat down on a grassy spot to hold 
her egg and wait. 

Meanwhile Bill was searching under evety 
leafing bush, sending rocks down in the water 
with a hearty kick or push. When suddenly he 
saw ahead a little ball of fur, and Bill stopped 
stone still in his tracks and didn’t even stir. 

Soon two long ears popped up and two bright 
eyes came in view, and Bill was so excited that 
he didn’t know what to do. 

“The Easter Bunny!” Bill thought. He seemed 
so extra small, except his ears—in fact, his tail 
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was hardly there at all. Bill was ‘most afraid to 
breathe; he eased down on his knees, and just 
as he was settled good, “Catch-choo, Catch- 
choo,” he sneezed. 

The bunny bounced just like a ball. “I'll— 
Catch-choo!” Billy said. ‘““You’re going mostly up 
and down, instead of straight ahead.” He quickly 
jumped up off his knees and hurried through the 
sand, and on the bunny’s second bounce he 
caught him in his hand. 

When Bill put him in his pocket, trying not 
to use much force, Bunny was completely hidden 
—all except his ears of course. 

When Judy saw him coming, walking with an 
easy swing, she thought: “His hands are empty; 
guess he didn’t find a thing. I won’t tell him what 
I found; it wouldn’t seem just right. It would 
spoil it to divide it, I'll just keep it out of sight.” 

And Bill, when he saw Judy with her empty 
lap and hands, thought she’d be so disappointed, 
he began to change his plans. 

“To show her what I’ve found,” he thought, 
“would kind of spoil the fun.” He wished two 
bunnies had popped up instead of only one. He 
helped her off the ground and said: “It’s time 
we're starting on. No telling what has happened 
at the house while we've been gone.” 

Judy wondered why he walked so even-like, 
as if he had a pain in one side or his leg was kind 
of stiff. She thought her secret safe, but soon she 
heard the strangest sound, and Billy must have 
heard it too; he stopped and looked around. 
“Pip, pip, pip!’”—and something moved inside 
her pocket, then “Pip, pip, pip” she plainly 


heard and felt it move again. 

“The egg is magic,’ Judy thought. “What 
will I ever do? If only the Easter Bunny had 
thought to leave us two!” 

“There’s Grandma waiting at the door,” said 
Billy with a wave, hoping that the bunny in his 
pocket would behave. 

“Come on,” said Grandma, holding the big 
door open wide. “It’s time that you were finding 
what the bunny left inside.” 

They looked behind the furniture, in corners, 
on the floor; they looked till both of them were 
sure that they could find no more. Then Billy 
said to Judy, “How many did you find?” 

“Ten,” said Judy, “and this one the Bunny 
left behind.” Her hand went in her pocket and 
came out again, real quick, and there, to her 
and Bill’s surprise, was a little baby chick! 

“Old Biddy Hen left him behind. She hides 
her nest each year,” said Grandma with a twinkly 
smile. “But you may keep him, dear. She likely 
thought this stubborn one was never going to 
hatch, and took the others with her to my early 
garden patch.” 

Judy looked at Billy. “He can be yours too,” 
she said. ‘““We both can feed and pet him.” But 
Bill slowly shook his head. 

“See, I found lots of colored eggs. Your 
chicken is a ‘honey,’ but you can keep him, Judy. 
Look! I found the Easter Bunny!” 

He reached into his pocket, took out the furry 
ball, and they both agreed this Easter was their 
happiest of all. 


Copyright 1947 by the author 
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Love Triumphant! 


By Bula Hahn 


ao PRING is always a beautiful season. Flowers 

. bloom, trees put forth their tender green 
leaves; and after the long and cold winter 
months people welcome the sunny and friendly 
breeze. 

In Jerusalem nearly two thousand years ago 
it was spring. At that time Jerusalem was a busy, 
wealthy, and flourishing city. Many ‘of the resi- 
= dents prided themselves on their neat and lovely 

gardens. There were also many large gardens 


a in and around Jerusalem that were tended and 
a cared for at the city’s expense. . 
Herod had built a rich and pretentious Tem- 


ple in Jerusalem. Many came from far and near 
to_worship in it and to mingle with one another 


in the spacious courtyard. 
April 
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Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


It was late spring, time again for the cele- 
bration of the feast of the Passover. Many trav- 
elers as they entered the city must have mar- 
veled at the outward grandeur of Jerusalem and 
the surrounding country. For to the beauty of the 
gardens was added the lovely foliage and 
branches of the palm trees that grew along the 
highways. 

But amid all the spring beauty, invisible to the 
open eye and hidden in the heart of many of the 
city’s inhabitants, there was a struggle raging. 
That struggle was fed with hate and greed and 
jealousy, and it was directed against the love of 
God. 


Jesus had come to earth to teach men how to 
know and live a better life. He went about the 
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greater and’ greater were the 


country to spread the new teaching. He taught 
that God is our Father and that we are His chil- 
dren, and that God expresses Himself toward 
His children as love. “Love one another” is the 
rule that Jesus gave us to follow. 

Jesus cheered the hearts of those in trouble; He 
brought hope to those in sorrow. He healed the 
sick, made the blind see, the lame walk. Crowds 
followed Him, and many believed His word and 
forsook their old unhappy ways for the new way 
of life and love. 

God expresses Himself toward His children 
as love! We cannot see love; we can only see 
the effect or result of love. But even though we 

‘cannot see love, we can feel its warmth, its 
glow, its uplifting influence. We cannot see hate 
either, but we can see the result of hate, which 
is sorrow, ill feeling, and oftentimes death. 

_ As more and more people 
p followed Jesus’ teaching and 


The tomb where kind friends buried Jesus was 
in a garden just outside Jerusalem. Jesus had said, 
“After three days I shall rise again.” In their sor- 
row His friends had forgotten, but His enemies 
remembered. Roman soldiers placed a large stone 
across the door of the tomb and sealed it securely. 
Then they set a watch of armed men with huge 
spears to make sure that no one disturbed the 
tomb. 

That day and the day that followed were filled 
with gloom. The beloved voice of Jesus was 
stilled. The disciples stayed indoors; they be- 
lieved that if the men who had hated Jesus 
should find them, they would put them to death 
too. Those who loved Jesus ‘stood -in the streets, 
on the corners, and in the homes and gazed into 
each other’s faces in mute grief. 

Again it was night. The Roman soldiers who 
guarded the tomb walked to 
and fro. Their huge spears cast 
silvery gleams in the moonlight. 


® numbers who turned to the new 


hate in’ the hearts of the selfish 
priests and rulers burned fiercer 
and fiercer. The day came when 
Wtheir hate was so intense that 


plotted to kill 


the week 
Jesus had been preaching each 
day in the Temple. But when 
evening-eame He walked with 


} doctrine of love, the fever of — 


Thanks for April 
By Helen Ramsey 


We thank Thee, our Father, 
For each April day; 


For showers that bring us 


Sweet flowers in May. 
For birds winging homeward, 

For brooks running free; 
Dear Father, for April 

We give thanks to Thee. 


On the ground the thud-thud of 
their heavy shoes seemed to de-. 
clare the ugly feeling iny the 
men’s hearts. 

Then there came this the 
heavens:a great tumbling sound 
on the still night air. The earth 
shook as if it were in the grip 
of an earthquake. The care 
fully placed seal was broken 
apart and the great stone rolled 
from the door of the tomb. 


a few of His disciples through 
the garden of Gethsemane and over the hill to 
Bethany, which was only two miles distant from 
Jerusalem. 

Jesus’ enemies were afraid to seize Him openly 
as He preached in the Temple or as He walked 
in the streets. Fear, which is a part of hate, made 
them cautious. They were afraid of Jesus’ friends, 
therefore they would not harm Him openly. So 
they bided their time and came upon Jesus one 
night as He rested in the garden of Gethsemane 
with His disciples. 

His enemies seized Jesus roughly and bound 
Him with heavy cords. The next day they ac- 
cused Him falsely, and after a meaningless trial 
they crucified Him on a cross. Before Jesus died 
and while He was yet on the cross He prayed, 

“Father, forgive them for they know not what 
they do.” This was perfect love, complete forgive- 
hess. Jesus was God's Son and He knew only love. 


There on the ground before the 
open door lay the armed guard who had kept 
watch. They were now still as if dead. 

The morning of the third day from that 6n 
which Jesus had been crucified dawned bright 
and clear. Down the path toward the tomb 
walked Mary, Mary Magdalene, and Salome, 
friends of Jesus. They carried sweet-smelling 
spices to place on the body of their dear Master. 

“Who will roll away for us the great stone 
that covers the doorway?” they asked among 
themselves. But love for Jesus so filled the hearts 
of the women that all doubts and wonderings 
were stilled. They never slowed their steps but 
continued on their way. 

Suddenly the women stopped before the door 
of the tomb. The stone was not there. An angel 
stood just inside, his countenance as bright as 
lightning and his garments as white as snow. 
“You have core seeking (Turn to page 33) 
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A little Easter bunny 
Went hopping down the way— 
“How do you do? And how do you do? 
And how do you do today?” 


He spoke to everybody 
He met along the way; 

And everybody smiled at him 
Because he looked so gay. 


By Lip Abne 
2 
| 


Bunny 


By lip Abney 


He wore a colored jacket 
ve And a tiny tilted hat 
do? And carried brightly colored eggs— 
Now what do you think of that? 


The friendly Easter bunny 

Brought many laughs and smiles 
And lots of Easter happiness. 

Along the Easter miles! 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


We are all taking part in contests in our schoolroom, on the play- 


win; sometimes we lose. 


ground, at home, in our work, our study, our games. Sometimes we 


In a way we can win even when we lose. That sounds contradictory, 
but it is true if we think of ourselves in all contests as really competin 
with our own record. When you think of it in this way there is no hard 


. feeling when you lose, just a greater determination to win the next time. 


-. Games are fun. Contests are fun. We enjoy them most. when we do 


our very best. Whether our side wins or loses, if we have improved our ~~ 


record, and we can with God’s help, we have truly won! 
- ‘Perhaps this verse will help us to remember that we can always win: 
“Good, better, best— 
I'll never let it rest 
Till my good is better 
And my better best.” 


Barbara Benson, Secretary. © 


Dear Secretary: Many thanks for 
your letter, which I received a little 
while ago. I was glad to hear from 
you. I liked your plan of a heart's 
garden, and I am sure if every per- 
son had a heart’s garden, people 
would be much happier; but I am 


determined my garden shall be of . 


the best. 


I feel I have already started 
planting, and here is why. The 
other day I was out walking in the 
town, and I was feeling very mis- 
erable. I was about to cross the 
road when I caught sight of an 
elderly lady who was blind. She 
was standing on the curb. Several 
fuer went to her assistance, but 

got there first, and I guided her 
across the road and to her destina- 
tion. After I had done it I felt a 
sudden glow of happiness, and all 
my miserable feelings vanished. I 
really was glad I reached the Pe 


’ first, as it made me happy to 


I had performed a good deed. 
Well, I must put down my pen 


20 April 


for the present as it is getting late. 
I hope to hear from you soon. 
—Lewis Oliver, 9 Laurel, St. Mid- 
dlesbrough, Yorks., England. 


We might change the word- 
ing of the Bible text “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive” 
to read: “It is more pleasure to 
help others than to have them 
help us.” 
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Dear Secretary: This last month 
has been a busy one for me. Since 
I have joined the Booster Club and 
learned The Prayer of Faith I have 
had so many more friends. When I 
feel like quarreling with my friends 
I always say The Prayer of Faith 
and think what a true Booster 
would do. I have more friends now. 
They have made me very happy. I 
hope I make them happy too. 

hirley Ann West, 222 E. Cherry 
St., Winslow, Ariz. 


Shirley Ann has learned the 
secret of making friends. She 
has learned that if we wish to. 
have friends we must be a 
friend; we must be loving, pa- 
tient, unselfish, harmonious, 
and happy. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to 
be a good Booster but it is hard 
at times. A few days ago I was 
learning some new problems in 
arithmetic. They seemed hard and 
I could not understand them. -I 
asked God to help me do them 
right and they seemed to get easier 
right away. I know that it pays to 
ask God to help me. 

I enjoy Wee Wispom all the 
time. I like to read Booster letters 
and the stories again and again. My 
little sister likes to try to read 
them too. 

At times it is hard to be nice to 
everyone at school. I like to be a 
Booster and help bring happiness 
to the world—Della Marie Kreft, 
Luray, Kans. 


Della Marie, you are learning 
and keeping the rules on your 
pledge card. But if you fail 
don’t be dismayed, just try 
again. It’s fun! 

Dear Secretary: 1 have just joined 
the Girl Scouts. I think being a 
Scout will make me a better Booster, 
and being a Booster will make me 
a better Scout. 

I hope that all the other Boosters 
are helped by belonging to this club 


as much as I am.—Joanne Malick), 
213 S. 12th St., Wymore, Nebr. 
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We are quite sure that Joanne’s 
work in her two clubs will make 
her a better member of each 


Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for the lovely letter, the mem- 
bership card, and the copy of The 
Prayer of Faith. Please can you 
send me an application blank for 
my friend Janet? She does not 
have WEE WispoM, but I lend her 
my copies. When I read all the 
exciting things that happen to other 
Boosters and how God is their 
help in every need, I often wish 
that something would happen, but 
then I realize I am thankful that 
nothing so awful happens. I use 
The Prayer of Faith if anything 
goes wrong at school, and for a 
morning and evening prayer. 
—Anne Frid, 1 Mayfair Ave., 
Whitton, Middlx., England. 


Had you ever thought, Anne, 
that perhaps the reason you do 
not have distressing situations 
to meet is that you have asked 
God’s protection and care daily 
through your prayers? If we 
ptay believing that our prayer 
will be answered then we 
should receive God's blessing 
of health and happiness. . 

We have been happy to send 
you an application blank for 
your friend. 


Dear Secretary: A month ago a 
friend of mine came to my house to 
play. She had just gotten a new 


bicycle. She asked me if I would 
like to ride. I said I would, even 
though I didn’t know how to ride. 
I said The Prayer of Faith to my- 
self, and believe it or not, I got 
on and started right off. Now I 
have a new bike of my own, and I 
have loads of fun riding.—Doris 
Grove, P. O. Box 133, Oxford, Ind. 


Yes, Doris, I believe you. 
Once when I was trying to ride 
a bicycle up a steep hill I found 


‘myself saying over and over, 


“God is my strength, unfailing, 
quick,” and I made it! 

Dear Secretary: | wrote to a little 
girl in Michigan, but she never 
wrote back. Her name was in the 
column “Readers Who Want You 
to Write to Them.” I was very sad 
when she didn’t write back, so I 
said The Prayer of Faith before I 
went to the post office. I didn’t get 
a letter from her, but I got one 


from you, which made me very 
happy.—]oann Moore, Tad, W. Va. 


I think Joann expresses the 
feeling of most of our boys and 
girls who write to persons listed 
on the pen-pal list and never 
receive an answer. If your name 
is listed and you receive more 
letters than you can answer, 
please at least send a postal tell- 
ing them that you enjoyed their 
letter but cannot continue a cor- 
respondence with them. Per- 
haps you can hand their letters 
on to your friends who will be 
glad to correspond with them. 


READERS WHO WANT YOU 
TO WRITE TO THEM 


For the past few months we 
have been receiving many more 
requests to have names printed in 
this column than we have space 
for. For this reason we are mak- 
ing the upper age limit 13 years. 
If your name is not here select a 
pen pal from the list below. 


Barbara Ann Winter (11), 
Nashville, Kans.; Richard Hill 
(12), 9 West Ave., Balkwell, 
North Shields, Northumb., England; 
Norma Jean Douglas (11), Rte. 2, 
Franklin, Ohio; Sarah Manning 
(13), Williamston, N. C.; Shir- 
ley Tindall (11), Box 674, Vale, 
Oreg.; Penelope Ann Salter (12), 
19 Seymour Ave., Liguanea P. O., 
Jamaica, British West Indies; Ed- 
ward Schwartz (11), Hume, Sask., 
Canada; Esther Voss (13), Milan, 
Ind.; Helen Lynch (12), 915 Sec- 
ond St., Baraboo, Wis.; Takeko 
Ono (13), Box 107, Olaa, Hawaii; 
Paul Brubacher (13), Rte. 1, Honey 
Brook, Pa.; Eiko Sato (13), Box 
96, Olaa, Hawaii; Angela Payne, 
Elm Lodge, Buckingham Road, 
Shoreham-by-the-Sea, Sussex, Eng- 
land; Janet Miller (10), Crary, N. 
Dak.; Jean Rokosky (12), 508 
Wood St., Du Bois, Pa.; Carol 
Smith (12), 3750 S. 26th West 
Ave., Tulsa 7, Okla.; Roberta Cut- 
ler (13), Rte. 2, Beaverton, Mich.; 
Sandra De Forest (12), 17 Myrtle 
Ave., Troy, N. Y.; Janice Putnam 
(11), Holland Patent, N. Y.; Edna 
Klinow (11), Rte. 1, Comfrey, 
Minn.; Zita Gunther (13), 72 West 
87th St., New York 24, N. Y.; 
Beverly Raynard (11), Box 38, 
Edwardsville, Kans.; Barbara 
George (9), Box 56, Vanceboro, 
Maine; Prudence Darrington (11), 
118 Yazoo St., Yazoo City, Miss. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannabh More Kobaus. 
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By Lawrent Lee 


SPARTANS 


Two Lucky Hens 


ED opened the door of the old doghouse and 

peered inside. The sunlight gleamed on the 

saw that lay on the young green grass beside him. 

His cousin Coralee, holding the hammer and 
nails, bent over his shoulder, looking too. 

“Dad surely knew what he was doing when 
he said to set our hens here,” he exclaimed. “My 
Sienna and your Biddy are lucky whether they 
know it or not!” 

Coralee said uneasily: “Moving ‘setting hens 
sometimes breaks them up so they won't stay on 
their eggs. I wish David’s guests hadn’t come so 
soon. Then he could help us with them.” 

“Dad says the day after Easter is a good time 
to set them,” said Red. “When I look at the 
eggs Mother saved for us, I think we'll get along 
all right.” 

Coralee nodded. ‘‘They’re brown and beautiful 
and look almost alike; but in three weeks they'll 
hatch chicks that'll be as different as Sienna and 
Biddy, if we can get them out here safely.” 

“Shucks!”’ said Red. “They ought to be glad to 
get away from the other hens. Your old Biddy 
fights every time one of them looks at her!” 

“Auntie says hens are like people,’ Coralee 
answered. “They sometimes overlook the im- 
portant things while they fret about the little 
ones. And Sienna is just as apt to fly to pieces as 
Biddy.” 

“Sienna’s young,” Red admitted. “She’s never 
set before, and she may not understand.” 

“Well,” said Coralee decisively, “we have a 
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good start, setting them today when the world’s 
happy about the important things that Easter 
means. It’s as if every egg is a promise.” 

“Promise of what?” Red demanded. 

He reached for the hammer to repair the door 
while Coralee hesitated. 

“Why,” she tried to explain, “more life of 
course. That’s important. And more beauty is too. 
There’s nothing prettier than a fuzzy little chick. 
Auntie says Biddy will cover sixteen eggs easy!” 

“I’m going to set twelve,” said Red, empha- 
sizing his words with blows of the hammer on 
the shining head of the nail he was driving. 
“I'd rather have Sienna bring off twelve sure 
than risk chilling them all by putting too many 
under her. Get the straw, will you?” 

Coralee hurried to the barn; and Red ham- 
mered industriously, closing cracks and strength- 
ening hinges. He whistled as he worked. Yes- 
terday had been a wonderful day, sunny and 
warm for early spring, with church in the morn- 
ing—flowers everywhere and music and the min- 
ister reminding people that Christ came back to 
the world bringing light after darkness, and 
faith after doubt, and love and understanding to 
banish the fear that the Christians felt, because 
it seemed that wickedness and evil had smoth- 
ered out goodness. 

“Things were hard to understand then, just 
as they are now,” he thought. “I guess that’s 
why we have to have faith that in the end ev- 
erything will turn out right. If we don’t have 
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faith, there’d be no use setting these eggs. 
When we set them, we have to believe 
that they will hatch.” 

He closed the door. It fit neat and tight. 
He opened it, and Coralee came from the 
barn with her arms full of straw. 

They put it inside the doghouse, shap- 
ing it into two nests at the back and leav- 
ing the front bare for a place to feed the 
hens on rainy days. 

“Even David couldn't do a better job,” 
said Coralee as she sat back on her heels, 
admiring the nests.” 

“He’s an expert with chickens,” Red 
agreed. “But this is a good job! Let’s get 
the eggs.” 

Coralee put sixteen eggs in the nest at 
the right side. He put twelve in the one 
on the left. They went to the henhouse 
for Sienna and Biddy. Both hens protested 
when Red and Coralee reached for them. 
The young one flapped her bright wings 
and squawked when Red’s hands closed on her 
legs. Biddy arched her neck at Coralee and 
squealed from a bundle of bristling feathers. 
Coralee’s hands closed on her smooth brown 
body, pinioning her wings. 

“Let’s go!” cried Red; and they ran down the 
hill toward the doghouse and the waiting eggs. 

They put the hens beside their nests so that 
they could ease themselves onto their eggs 


“Let’s go!” 
_ ctied Red. 


without breaking them. 

Sienna was not interested. She wanted to get 
out of the doghouse and return to her old nest. 

“Close the door® Coralee begged. “Then 
maybe they'll settle down.” 

Red shut the door and they listened. They 
could hear no sound in the doghouse. 

Red's eyes questioned Coralee. She nodded, 
and he opened it. 

Both hens were sitting on the nest with 
the sixteen eggs. When the light fell on 
them, Biddy dropped her head; and the 
feathers along her neck stood out in a ruff. 
The feathers over her body rose too until 
she looked twice her size. Viciously her 
head drew back and shot forward. She 
pecked at Sienna. Sienna pecked back. 
Biddy caught Sienna’s comb in her bill 
and pulled. Sienna fluttered out of the 
nest helpless. 

“They'll break the eggs!” Coralee cried. 
“Grab Sienna, quick!” 

Red’s hands darted toward Sienna. 

“She almost got away!” he declared. 

Sienna squawked long and loud. Biddy 
“fluffed” rustled her eggs until they rasped 
against one another. 

“Oh,” breathed Coralee, “do you think 
they'll both leave the nests?” 

“No,” said Red through clenched teeth. 
“Biddy’s going to sit there and grate her 
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eggs to bits if I don’t put Sienna 
down so she can fly at her! 
There’s room for them both. 
Why won't they behave!” 

“Let’s shut the door and give 
Biddy a chance to quiet down,” 
Coralee suggested. “Then we 
can try Sienna again.” 

With the door closed, Biddy 
grew calm. Sienna too was less 
excited in Red’s arms. He 
stroked her bright head, and she 
blinked at him. Even her feath- 
ers lost their bristles and settled 
to her body again. 

“Open the door,” Red said 
softly. “I'll slide Sienna in, and 
get it shut again before they can 
start anything.” 

The door closed behind Sien- 
na, and all was quiet in the dog- 
house except when a _ hen 
moved; and then they could 
hear eggs rolling against one 
another. 

“Shall we look?’ Coralee 
asked. 

“No,” said Red. “Let’s give 
them five minutes alone.” 

The five minutes were long, 
for the hens still moved about 
and the eggs rasped and rolled 
constantly. 

“They're probably on the 
same nest again!” said Coralee. 

“We'll see in a minute,” Red 
answered grimly. 

The minute passed, and he 
opened the door. The first shaft 
of light showed the hens sitting 
bill to. bill, each on her own 
nest; but seeing each other sent 
them into the air, beating their 
wings and squawking. They 
kicked their eggs as they went 
at each other; and two rolled 
out of Sienna’s nest, crashed 
to the bare boards in the front 
of the doghouse, and broke. 
There they lay, their precious 
fluid oozing from them while 
the hens flopped and fought. 

Red reached into the dog- 
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house. He clutched the first 
feathered body he touched. He 
brought Sienna out protesting. 
He handed her to Coralee and 
reached again. He dragged out 
Biddy, who was beating her 
wings and straining against 


“What are we going to do?” 
Coralee asked, distressed. 
“They're so mad they'll never 
settle down long enough to 
hatch those eggs!” 

“We ought to make them!” 
Red growled. “But it looks as 
if we can’t.” 

From down the slope some- 
one whistled. It was David! 

“Maybe he can help us,” said 
Coralee hopefully. - 

“T can’t see how!” said Red. 

David climbed the slope, ex- 
plaining as he came. “My 
friends couldn’t stay long so | 
hurried over. Everything all 
right?” 

Red told him what had hap- 
pened, and David's face was se- 
rious. 

“Some old hens have ideas,” 
he declared. “So if we want 
them to get along, we have to 
do a few things to help.” 

Red snorted in disgust. “Just 
what is going to make these two 
silly hens stop glaring at each 
other and squawking and fight- 
ing?” 

David picked up a piece of 
board. He reached for the saw. 

“Many an impossible situa- 
tion is helped by a little under- 
standing,” he said quietly. 
“Those two hens are sick of the 
sight of each other. Maybe one 
of them has an idea the other 
will hatch her chicks first. May- 
be the other is afraid her chicks 
won't be so handsome and 
smart as they should be. May- 
be—oh, a lot of things! I've 
never been a hen so I wouldn't 
know just what!” 
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He smiled whimsically, and 
all the time he sawed and 
shaped the board he had picked 
up. 
ny do know that if Biddy 
and Sienna have forgotten the 
important job ahead of them be- 
cause they don’t like each other, 
this board will make it impossi- 
ble for them to see each other.” 

He dropped to his knees and 
pushed one end of the board 
through the door. He cleated it 
at the back and along the floor, 
and it stood on edge high 
enough to keep the hens from 
looking over. 

David drew back. 

“The door is wide enough 
for a double entrance. Put them 
in,” he said. 

“Wait a minute, Red,” said 
Coralee. 

She reached into the nest on 
the right and took out an egg. 
Carefully, she added it to the 
ten in Sienna’s nest. 

“If all the world has to keep 
the little things from blotting 
out the important things—even 
setting hens,” she said with a 
smile, “I will too. Our hens 
broke two of Red’s eggs when 
they were so excited, and it was 
as much Biddy’s fault as Sien- 
na’s.” 

She and Red put their hens 
beside the nests. With the board 
between them so that Biddy 
could not see Sienna and Sienna 
could not see Biddy, they saw 
only the smooth brown eggs 
waiting for them. Carefully 
they lifted their feet and placed 
them among their eggs. Slowly 
they settled over them, muffling 
them tenderly with their soft, 
warm breasts, banishing the 
chill of the early spring world. 

David smiled. “They have 
big business! How about com- 
ing over to my house to pop 
corn ?”” 
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A Roof to Keep 
(Continued from page 11) 


other; he could see their eyes, 
blue, brown, and gray; and in 
them all was a sort of light that 
you could know was God. Then 
he woke up and thought, 
“Well, if God is love and is in- 
side of everybody, how can He 
forget anybody?” He can’t. 

He picked up the book and 
read some more, till it all began 
to come clear to him. The book 
said that the more love you give 
out to other people the more 
you have in you. It is just like 
muscle; the more you use it the 
more you have. The book went 
on: “Love is not just something 
to have; it is something to give. 
Every time you do something to 
help somebody else you are giv- 
ing love, and your love will 
grow, and you will have more 
of God in you.” Darrel sud- 
denly thought: “Is that why I 
love Mother so much—because 
I do such a lot for her? Maybe 
that’s why she loves Molly and 
me; she just gives us her—life!” 

He wanted Mother to read 
the book. But he shrank from 
talking about it for some rea- 
son; so he just left it on the 
table by her bed when she was 
getting breakfast. After break- 
fast Molly went to school—she 
could go by herself nowadays— 
and he and Mother went to the 
store. Then he began to look 
at people’s eyes, to see if they 
had the light in them. He was 
disappointed; so few people 
had the light in their eyes. May- 
be they weren’t acquainted with 
God 


But all day long he kept 
watching the eyes of the cus- 
tomers. Late in the afternoon 
a tired old woman looked at 
him while he was wrapping up 
a book for her; and he was 
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“Oh, thank you,” the old 
lady said, when he put the book 
and the bag in the car. She 
turned around to him before she 


oT] e\ got in, and all at once there 


For the week of April 6 

My eyes see what is right and 
true; 

I look for good that I can do. 


For the week of April 13 


My lips speak words of love 
and cheer 

That build up faith and drive 
out fear. 


For the week of April 20 
My hands are strong to lift a 
load 


Or guide someone across the 
road. 


For the week of April 27 


When there’s a call for help 
somewhere, 

My feet are quick to take me 
there. 


sorry she was so tired. It was 
a big book, a dictionary, and 
he thought it would be pret- 
ty heavy for her to carry. 
“Couldn’t I send this book for 
you?” he asked her. “It’s so 
heavy.” 

She looked at him kind of 
queerly. “No,” she said. “But 
you can carry it out to my car 
if you want.” 

She picked up a big shopping 
bag from the floor. “Let me 
carry that too,” he said. 

“Eh?” she queried, and her 
mouth twisted as if she couldn’t 
make him out. 

But he took the bag and the 
big dictionary and followed her 
out and around the corner to 
her car, parked in a side street, 
where a younger woman waited 
behind the wheel. 


was a light in her eyes. “Do you 
do things like this for every- 
body?” she asked. 

Darrel just laughed. “Oh, 
that’s nothing,” he said. 

But when he got back in the 
store he went to the washroom 
to wash his dusty hands. He 
happened to look up into the 
mirror over the washbowl, and 
was he surprised! There was a 
light in his own brown eyes. 

“Oh,” he thought, “it’s when 
you do something to help some- 
body that you—light up inside, 
and it shows,” and he felt 
lighted up inside. 

(Concluded next month) 


Easter at 
Piney Woods Creek 


(Continued from page 7) 


sounded pretty good. 

As Reverend Cokely walked 
up to the pulpit the sun came 
out from behind a cloud and 
flooded the room with warmth 
and friendliness. 

The old minister folded his 
wrinkled hands and smiled at 
them. “I am going to preach 
as Bill played. Not from a text 
and notes but from my heart.” 

For a long moment he looked 
away from them and Judith 
wondered if he were remember- 
ing all the Easters of his life. 

‘“‘Sometimes,’’ he began 
softly, “the world seems to for- 
get the real meaning of Easter 
and thinks only of beau- 
tiful flowers and carefully 
practiced music, new dresses, 
new hats, colored eggs, and the 
Easter rabbit. Those things are 
a part of Easter, it is true, but 
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often in our pleasure we for- 
get about the sacrifice Christ 
made.” 

Judith felt as if he were look- 
ing into her very soul, and a 
shamed flush crept over her 
face. “I had forgotten.” She 
said almost aloud as a little in- 
ner voice reminded her of her 
selfishness and unkind thoughts. 

The old minister's face shone 
with an inner light as he con- 
tinued. 

“But here in Piney Woods 
you have not forgotten! It was 
the spirit in Christ that made 
Him able to rise from the tomb 
after He had been crucified. 

“Today that spirit is as joy- 
ful, as healing, and as powerful 


in the world as it was that first | 


glad Easter. 

“It is the same spirit in you 
that gave you the faith and 
courage to build this church.” 

He looked around the room. 

“This is a place of happiness 
and truth. Keep it that way. 
Keep it a place where no un- 
kind words or selfish thoughts 
may enter in. Keep it the little 
church where those who come 
may find the joy and comfort 
that the spirit of Jesus brings 
to every heart.” 

As they bowed their heads 
for a moment of silent prayer, 
Judith felt a strange new happi- 
ness thrill over her—an Easter 
happiness—that swept away all 
the old resentful thoughts. Even 
the plain bare logs of the church 
seemed covered with a soft, 
sweet glory. 

In the quietness Bill played, 
beginning with a tiny thread of 
temembrance, which grew and 
gtew into a mighty promise of 
joy and gladness! 

Judith raised her head and 
smiled at the Hosfield girl. 

It was Easter Sunday at Piney 
Woods Creek! 


[RECIPES 


Easter Fare 
By Jatta Taylor Keith 


Hot Cross Buns 
@ Sift flour and sugar separately, then measure and sift together. 


314 cupfuls flour 1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoonfuls sugar 
Stir together in a large mixing bowl. 
1 cake fresh yeast, crumbled _—1 well-beaten egg 


114 cupfuls lukewarm water 


@ Add flour mixture all at once to liquids. Beat with fork to 
make soft dough. Spoon dough into greased muffin pans, filling 
half full. Cover with a damp cloth and let rise in a warm place one 
hour. Grease a knife handle and press marks into roll in the form 
of a cross. Bake in a preheated oven (425° F.) for 20 minutes, 
until lightly browned. When rolls have slightly cooled fill cross 
with powdered sugar and cream frosting. Makes eighteen rolls. 


Baked Eggs and Limas 


1 cupful cooked lima beans 2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 cupful water in which beans 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
were cooked salt 
1 cupful evaporated milk pepper 
9 eggs 


@ Make a white sauce of the milk and water, thickened with the 
butter and flour rubbed to a paste. Season to taste. Add beans, 
stir, and pour into greased baking dish. Break eggs whole on top 
of beans, season and cover with bread crumbs. Bake at 325° F. 
until eggs are set. 


Easter Lilies 


1 teaspoonful baking powder 
1/ teaspoonful salt 

1 teaspoonful lemon extract 
1 cupful cream 

candied orange peel 


© Beat eggs until light. Add sugar, beating all the while. Add 

water and beat well. Sift flour with dry ingredients; add to liquids. 

Beat until well mixed; add flavoring. Bake at 375° F. in a thin 
(Continued at bottom of next page) 


3 eggs 
1 cupful sugar 


5 tablespoonfuls water 
1 cupful flour 
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By Glenn Morgan 


Bathtub Spee 


A 


ACTUAL SIZE 


B 


HESE exciting bathtub speedboats actually move along on the 
water. They are fun to make and fun to watch. Several boys 
could join in the fun and have boat races. Put numbers on the boats 
and see which one wins. 
The power that makes the boats go is a ten-cent bottle of 
3-in-1 oil. 
- First with a coping saw cut out a boat from very thin wood 
exactly like A. Bore a hole in the wood and then cut the slit. 
If you do not have a coping saw use an ordinary saw and cut 
a boat as in B, but make it as large as A. 
Or if you want to do so you can simply use scissors and make 
your boats of paper. If you make them of paper use heavy slick 
aper. 
: “he water in the bathtub or washtub, and when the water is 
still place your boats carefully on top of the water. Fill a medicine 
dropper with 3-in-1 oil and drop a few drops carefully in the 
round hole in the boat. The only place where the oil can spread 
is the slit in the boat, and this makes the boat move forward. When 
the boat stops add another drop or two of oil. 
Mother will appreciate it if you scour the oil out of the tub 
when you are through playing! 


layer on a greased baking sheet lined with wax paper. When 
baked, turn upside down on cloth sprinkled with powdered sugar. 
Remove paper and trim edges off cake so it will not split when 
rolled. Cut in oblongs 4 by 5 inches in size and roll into a cone 
to form Easter lilies. Fasten together with toothpicks until cool 
then remove toothpick and fill each lily with slightly sweetened 
whipped cream. Place strip of candied orange peel in each for a 
stamen. 
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Saint Patrick’s Cat 
By Alice C. Hoffman 


HIS IS a jolly Saint Pat. 

rick’s Day game. All the 
players except one sit around 
the room. The one who is not 
seated is “Saint Patrick’s poor 
pussycat” and carries a cushion. 
To begin the game he puts the 
cushion on the floor in front of 
someone, kneels on it and says, 
“Miaow, miaow, miaow!” The 
one before whom he kneels 
must stroke his head and say, 
“Poor Saint Patrick’s pussycat!” 
He must do this without laugh- 
ing. If he laughs he must ex- 
change places with Saint Pat- 
rick’s pussycat. If not, the same 


_ pussycat must kneel and miaow 


in front of someone else, and 
so on until he makes a player 


laugh. 
SQ 


The Blue Skirt 


(Continued from page 8) 


boys. It’s too early to start for 
school.” 

Marion had on a new dress 
that day. It was blue, with tiny 
little pleats in the skirt and a 
pretty little lace collar. Fern 
thought she had never seen such 
a pretty dress before. Of course 
none of the girls noticed her 
new red blouse when Marion's 
dress was so pretty. But Fern 
felt comforted when Marion 
told her at noon that her 
mother had said she might 
spend the evening with Fern. 

That evening she and Marion 
went home arm in arm. The 
baby was playing in the yard 
when they got there. With a 
little cry Marion ran and picked 
her up. “Oh, Fern, what an 
adorable baby sister,” she cried. 
Fern felt a rush of pride as 
Marion played with the baby. 
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Melody had never seemed so 
pretty and cute before. 

“Oh, I wish we had a baby. 
They are so sweet.” 

Tom and Jack came dashing 
home just then, and from then 
on they played games—hide 
and seek, run sheep run, clap 
in and clap out. They played 
on the swing and the seesaw. 
Then suddenly it was supper- 
time. The boys were bursting 
with good spirits and all 
through supper Tom kept them 
laughing with his funny stories 
and foolish antics. Marion and 
Fern laughed until the tears ran 
from their eyes. 

When it grew late Marion 
said she must start home. Fern 
walked her part of the way. 

“I have never had so much 
fun,” Marion told her on the 
way. “You have so much fun 
at your house. Tom and Jack 
are so nice to play with. I wish 
I had some brothers too.” 


Fern dropped her eyes and 
said shyly: “But when you have 
so many children in the family 
you can’t have pretty dresses to 
wear all of the time. You might 
have to wear skirts and blouses 
as I do. It must be nice being an 
only child.” 

Marion stopped shortly and 
turned to look at her friend: 
“Oh, Fern, how can you say 
that? You are never lonely be- 
cause you have no one to play 
with. I would give all of my 
dresses for a little baby sister 
like yours. I just love your fam- 
ily, and when I’m grown I want 
one just like it. Will you ask 
me to come over again soon? I 
don’t have anyone to play with 
at my house.” 

Fern was thoughtful when 
she left Marion that evening, 
and when she reached home she 
went upstairs to peep into the 
ctib where the baby lay sleep- 


An Easter Bunny 
Basket 


By Joanne Dee 


HIS Easter bunny basket can be filled with candy eggs or 
colored eggs and given as a present or used as a table decora- 
tion. 

Use pink or blue construction paper. First draw a 214-inch 
Square and draw a bunny sitting on each side of the square. Cut 
out carefully and cut the slits in each ear. Punch holes where the 
cotton tails are to be. Fold the bunnies up on each side of the 
square; fold their ears back. 

Cut a square of cotton to fit the bottom of the basket. Place in 
the basket and pull some of the cotton from the square out through 
the hole on each side, thus giving the bunnies real cotton tails. 

Now lock all the ears at the slits. If your bunny is pink, cut 
the handle from blue paper. Make it 11 inches long and 1 inch 
wide. Then paste it in place, and your basket is ready for Easter. 


ing. Then she went and threw don’t care about having a new 
her arms around her mother’s dress. I like the blue skirt fine. 
neck. “Mother,” she said, “I Just fine!” 
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NCE more the trees and 

grass awake from their 
long winter's sleep tq show 
forth the life within. It’s 
Spring! Spring is a happy, joy- 
ous season; and I hope the heart 
of every boy and girl is in tune 
with nature and singing a song 
along with the birds. 

I am sure our pets all feel 
as we do, for they too seem to 
be happy to be alive. Write us 
about your pet. Send your let- 
ters to WEE WISDOM, 917 Tracy 
Ave., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Dear Editor: 1 want you to know 
about my pet cat that I call Minnie. 
When she hears the car come she 
runs to the door whether she is 
inside or outside. She loves to play 
and trys very hard to get us to play 
with her. She is lazy and sleeps 
in the day time, and at night she 
guards the place against strange 
cats.—Mary Ellen Smith. 


Dear Editor: My pet is a cocker 
spaniel puppy that I call Penny. 


She is jet black and has long ears. 
Every morning and afternoon she 
waits for the postman. When he 
comes, she gets the letters and 
brings them to my mother or to 
me. She can also speak for her 
meals, sit up, and chase a ball. I 
think she is a wonderful pet. 
—Betty Jones. 


2 


Dear Editor: Each month when 
I get my WEE Wispom I turn first 
to the pet page. I enjoy every letter. 

My pet is a Shetland pony 
named Tony. He is as gentle as a 
lamb, and I love him very much. 
When I fall off, he stops and waits 
for me to get up and get back on. 
He knows several tricks. He can 
lie down, rear up, roll over, and 
sometimes I can get him to kneel. 
I have some harness and a buggy 
that I can use if I do not care to 
ride.—Janice Lee Carnes. 


Dear Editor: Cinnamon and Cali- 
co are the names of my two pet 
kittens. They are many colors. I 
dress them up in little jackets and 
feed them oat meal. Mother says 
she thinks they like it, and when I 
put them in my doll buggy they go 
to sleep.—Marilyn Madsen. 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


my friend. 
Send Wee Wisdom to 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


I inclose $1 for a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to | 


Street 


Ideas for a Diary 
By Annie Laurie Von 
Tungeln 


AYBE you started a diary 

last January 1. Then ev- 

ery day seemed so much like 

the one before that you decided 

it wasn’t any fun and quit writ- 

ing. But there really are ever 

so many ways to make your 

diary interesting. Here are a few 
suggestions: 

If you get tired of saying the 
same things in the same way 
you might try rhyming the ac- 
count of your activities. Here 
are a few little jingles to give 
you the idea: 

There’s snow today. We 

watched it fall, 

Then built snow men and played 

snowball. 

Our game of marbles was great 

fun; 

I did my best, but Billy won. — 

Today we had an April rain; 

We didn’t mind, for we played 

train. 

Some days you may not care 
to write a single word. You may 
want to use pictures instead. 
There are lots of clever ways to 
illustrate your diary. If you like 
to draw, sketches are fine. Sup- 
pose these are some of the im- 
portant things you did during 
the day: 

1. I fed kitty her milk. 

2. I shoveled snow from our 
walk. 

3. I went to school. 

4. After school Bob and I built 
a snow man. 

5. I took Mary a storybook. 
She had her tonsils out and 
cannot come to school. 

6. After supper Mother, Dad- 
dy, Sister, and I sat by the 
fireplace and told stories. 

Instead of writing an account 
of these things, draw sketches 
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showing what you did. For in- 
stance, number one might be a 
sketch of yourself with a cat 
and a pan of milk. 

Another jolly way to illustrate 
your diary is to cut silhouettes 
from dark-colored paper and 
paste them in. Suppose you want 
to say that it was windy; you 


might use a kite design. Pictures" 


cut from magazines also make 
good illustrations. 

Now and then you may be in 
too much of a hurry to cut out 
pictures or spend much time 
drawing. You just want to say, 
“I had fun today,” in the quick- 
est way possible. All right, 
sketch a funny face with the 
corners of the mouth turned up 
in a big smile. That won’t take 
more than half a split second! 
But when you read back—and 
reading back is half the fun of a 
diary—you will know that you 
were very busy and very happy 
that day. ° 

Maybe you enjoyed some spe- 
cial treat, such as a birthday 
party. Why not put a copy of 
the invitations in your diary? 
Or if there was a story about 
it in your local newspaper, cut 
that out and paste it in at the 
right date. 

Perhaps something you did 
was such special fun that a mem- 
ber of your family took a kodak 
picture of it. Suppose you and 
a group of friends went on a 
picnic, and your mother snapped 
a picture while you were eat- 
ing lunch. It would be nice to 
remember that exciting day by 
keeping the snapshot of it. 
Leave a page in your diary 
blank, except for the date, until 
the picture is developed and 
then put it in. 

You may want to change the 
plan of your diary sometimes. 
Instead of telling what you did 


( Continued inside back cover) 


Easter Bunny Crossword Puzzle 
By Violet Thomas Hartmann 
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ACROSS 


1. Short for Hawthorne tree. 
4. The edges of a roof that over- 
hangs a building or house. 


6. In such a manner, therefore. 
7. A word meaning “inward.” 
9. A girl’s name. 


DOWN 


An exclamation. 

Abbreviation for avenue. 

Us. 

The day we celebrate Christ’s 


yt 


resurrection from the tomb. 
5. The first day of the week. 
8. A thin metal used in making 
cups, pans, etc. 


Month Puzzle 
By Annie Laurie Von Tungeln 


The beginning letters of the 
following words, taken in 
order, spell a month. The last 
letters spell another month. 
Here are your clues to the 


words, all but one of which are 

spelled with four letters: 

1. Mother. 

2. At the top. 

3. The sound a lion makes. 

4. The plural of a kind of 
desert plant. 

5. To throw with force. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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The World God Has Made 
By Clarene Jackson (13 years) 
Kutch, Colo. 


There’s a beautiful brook in the | 


pasture | 
Where I go when I’m tired and 
ill: 


It is just a little way from our 
home, 
But hidden from sight by a hill. 


I go there and rest beneath a tree, 
Where it’s nice and cool in the 
shade. 
I think what a wonderful solace is 
there; 
It’s a wonderful world God has 


made. 


Why do we have these terrible 
wars? 
Why do the people all fight, as 
they do? 


Why can’t they go to a brook in the 
glade 
And think of the wonderful 
world God has made? 


God 
By William J. Healey, Jr. 
(6 years) 
St. Albans, W. Va. 
God is great, and God is good; 
I hope I love Him as I should. 
He and I are friends, you see, 
‘Cause I love Him, and He loves 


me. 
© 


The Squirrel 
By Yvonne McCray (8 years) 
Emporia, Kans. , 
One day on the way to school 
I saw a little squirrel. 


I thought it was so cute 
With its tail in a swirl. 
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Appreciation 
By Patricia Kirkpatrick (12 years) 
Lomita, Calif. 
Carefree 1 wander the forests and 
hills, 
Enjoying the things that give my 
heart thrills; 
Watching white clouds go floating 


Making fair pictures before my eye; 
Then, when the wind is flying high, 
Frolicking them in the clear blue 
sky. 


High on the hilltops I love to 
stand, 

Enjoying a feeling of all things 
grand. 

Then I am one most happy and 
free, 

Knowing no cares in the world 
for me. 

These are the places I love to 
roam, 

Enjoying what God has given for 
home. 


A Bond 
By Jane Eastman Freer (10 years) 
Lynchburg, Va. 
I have a little brother 
Who is very dear to me; 
There’s a bond between us 
That no one else can see. 


© 


My Sister and Brother 
By Eleanor Ann Harris (6 years) 
Camp Douglas, Wis. 


I have a little sister; 

Her name is Linda Lee. 
She is three years old 

And always plays with me. 


I have a little brother; 

His name is Glen LeRoy. 
He is four years old, 

And he teases like a boy. 


The Little Lost Puppy 
By Florence Hartman (10 years) 
Hammond, Ind. 


Once there was a family of dogs. 
There were three little dogs, Tick, 
Tack, and Toe, and their mother’s 
name was Taffy. 

Now Tack and Toe always stayed 
at home with their mother, but 
Tick liked to wander. One day 
Tick wanted to see the world. So he 
dug a hole under the fence and 
wandered down an alley. Tick saw 


a kitten and ran after it down one’ 


street and up another until he 
was tired. 

Taffy, the mother dog, got wor- 
ried and went ott to find Tick. ~ 

One day after another went by, 
but the mother dog could not find 
Tick. One day Tick saw his mother 
and brothers and sisters. He ran 
home as fast as he could. 

Till this day Tick has not gone 


wandering. 


March Winds 
By Carol D’Ann Bradshaw 
(8 years) 
Hugo, Colo. 
When the March winds blow 
They bring us spring; 
And the birds return 
And gaily sing. 


Little Clock 


By Ruth Palmer (11 years) 
Emporia, Kans. 


My little clock seems to say: 
“Hurry, hurry, start the day. 


“Time for school; get your books. 
Never mind about your looks.” 


Playtime never seems to last— 
I really think clocks tick too fast. 
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God’s Love 
By Lynne L. Edgar (11 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


God’s love has touched the earth; 
It brightens every flower. 

It brightens every heart with joy 
And brings an April shower. 


God’s love has touched the earth; 
It makes the birdies sing. 

It makes each flower lift its head 
And try to welcome spring. 


So if God’s love has touched the 
earth, 
I'm sure it will again, 
To put glad thoughts in every heart 
And love in fellow men. 


Jimmy Duck 
By Marcia DeCoudres (9 years) 
: Neenah, Wis. 


Once upon a time there was a 
duck. His name was Jimmy. He 
lived with his mother under the 
edge of Farmer Jones’s barn. He 
had two sisters and a brother. 

_ day they went down to the 

nd. 

Jimmy said, “Mother, what is 
that shiny wet stuff?” 

His mother said, “It is water.” 

Not long after that his mother 
taught her children how to swim. 
After his mother had taught her 
children how to swim she taught 
them how to catch minnows. All of 
the little ducks except Jimmy 
caught minnows. He just couldn’t. 
He felt sorry for them. 

Now Jimmy had a minnow 
friend whose name was Jonathan. 
Every day he went down to the 
pond to visit Jonathan. 

One day his mother found out 
that Jimmy did not like to catch 
minnows. She was very angry. She 
made him stay out of the pond for 
two days. He never told her he had 
a minnow friend. 

Now Jonathan had a cousin 
named Jellyfish. Jellyfish was a 
funny-looking fish, Jimmy thought, 
but he made friends with Jellyfish 
finally. 

After a while Mrs. Duck got to 
ly and to like Jonathan 
ellyfish. Then she ate grain an 
bread instead of ti 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 


When to send it: At least three 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for August, send it 
now. 


How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 


Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City 6, Mo. 


Who can have bis work pub- 
lished: Any reader under fif- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 


We regret that we cannot re- 
turn unused contributions. 


Parents and Teachers: Please be 
sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 


of our ability but need your help, 


to avoid publishing copied work. 
Whenever work is found to have 
been copied correction must be 
made on these pages. 


At Night 
By Betty Black (12 years) 
El Capon, Calif. 


When night has come to us again, 
When the heavens turn dark and 

deep, 
Through the trees and far away 
I send you my prayer, then sleep. 


Daylight 
By Julia Catherine Hendricks 
(5 years) 
Cumberland, Md. 
As soon as daylight spoke to me 


I jumped and skipped and ran with 
glee. 


Down in Texas 
By Mark Squires (10 years 
Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Oh, down in Texas I met a girl; 
She had a mane instead of a curl. 
Her coat was so sleek and glossy; 
She was my very own hossy. 


Rosarita was her name; 

She was very gentle and tame. 
We roamed and roamed every day, 
And every day I fed her hay. 

We always used to go along 

On the plains with a song. 


Love Triumphant! 
(Continued from page 17) 


- Jesus of Nazareth who was cru- 


cified,” the angel said. “But He 
is not here; He is risen! Come, 
sée the place where He lay.” 
“He is risen! He is risen!” 
the women cried over and over. 
Then they ran to tell the disci- 
ples and friends. The glad news 
spread quickly. People in the 
streets smiled through their 
tears. Peter and John were the 
first disciples to hear the joyous 
message. They ran all the way 
to the tomb. As the women had 
said, the tomb was empty. 
Mary Magdalene after a sec- 
ond visit to the garden said to 
her - friends, “I have seen the 
Master, I have heard His loved 
voice, He called me by name.” 
When it was evening and the 
disciples were gathered 
gether to talk of the wonderful 
things that had come to pass, 
Jesus came and stood in their 
midst. “Peace I bring to you,” 
He said. J 
Jesus rose from the dead! 
It was the first Easter Sunday! 
There in the garden outside 
Jerusalem love was triumphant! 
Jesus showed the way of God’s 
perfect love, and perfect love is 
life and peace. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, my loving 
heart 
O’erflows with thanks to 
You 
For food and clothes, for 
home and school, 
And other blessings too. 


Ideas for a Diary 


(Continued from page 31) 


each day, why not tell some- 
thing else that is entertaining 
about yourself, your family, or 
your friends? Anything of spe- 
cial interest to you is fine. You 
might label some of the pages 
with titles such as these: My 
Family. My Friends. My Pets. 
Things I Like To Do. A Trip. 
Favorite Heroes or Heroines. 
Books I Like. A Kind Deed I 
Saw Today. A Kind Deed I Did 
Today. The Nicest People I 
Know. 

If you keep your diary in a 
variety of ways, you won’t want 
to skip a single day. It will be 
just as much fun on December 
31 as it was on January 1. Why 
not try out some original ideas 
of your own to make it even 
more interesting ? 


Answers to Puzzles 
Easter Bunny’s Crossword 


Puzzle 
ACROSS 
1. Haw. 4. Eaves. 6. So. 7. In. 
9. Eliza. 
DOWN 
1. Ha. 2. Ave. 3. We. 4. Easter. 
5. Sunday. 8. Tin. 
Month Puzzle 


MamA, AtoP, RoaR, Cactl, 
HurL. 


UNITY’'S 
GRADED SUNDAY SCHOOL 
COURSE 


Unity’s series of nonsectarian Sunday school lessons 
has been prepared for the purpose of interesting and 
instructing the child along religious lines. The lessons 
start with the BEGINNERS’ COURSE for children 
under five years of age. This is followed by a second 


series of lessons for pupils of primary age and is 
called the 


Unity Primary Course 


These lessons for children five to eight years of age 
are arranged as a three-year course of study, with 
each lesson developing from the preceding one and 
taking the form of a story. Each lesson is supple- 
mented with a special Bible verse, and an appro- 
priate Bible story is suggested to illustrate the lesson. 
Important also are the suggestions to teachers de- 
signed to help them guide the child through this 


period of his religious growth. 


Convenient for Teaching 


The UNITY PRIMARY COURSE is conveniently ar- 
ranged in quarterly sets, each set including thirteen 
illustrated lesson sheets for the child and several 
pages of suggestions for the teacher, all inclosed in 
a loose-leaf paper binder. Each quarterly set is 
priced at 20 cents, and the complete set for a year 


at 70 cents. 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY 
G17 TRACY; KRANSAS CITY G6, 260: 


REWARD 


Jerry and Margie knelt side 
by side on the divan and gazed 
at the cold wetness of an early 
April day. Gray sheets of rain 
drove relentlessly against the 
windows, cutting off the view 
of the road. Even the big white 
farmhouse of their nearest 
neighbor, within easy view on 
a good day, was barely visible. 

“What are you going to do 
about Mrs. Brown’s chickens, 
Jerry?” asked Margie, turning 
to her brother. 

“Feed them, of course,” re- 
turned Jerry, with an air of 
solid dependability. “I prom- 
ised to feed them while she was 
away, and this is the last day 
I have to do it.” 

“Sure am glad I don’t have 
to go out in this,” said his sis- 
ter, shivering. 

“Well, there’s nothing else 
to do on a day like this,” he 
returned, sliding from the 


divan reluctantly. He buttoned 
himself into a heavy mackinaw, 
slipped into knee boots, and 


pulled on a sou’wester with a 
final jerk. “Chickery chicks, 
here I come,” he laughed as he 
jerked open the door and 
slammed it loudly behind him. 

As Margie watched him dis- 
appear into the storm she won- 
dered what they could do all 
day. Rainy days here on the 
farm were a problem. In what 
seemed an incredibly short 
time Jerry banged on the door. 
As she let him in she said: “It 
didn’t take you long to feed 
the chickens.” 

“Didn’t have to,” he said 
briefly with shining eyes. “Mrs. 
Brown is at home—and guess 
what!” 

“What?” 
breathlessly. 

“She brought me something 
from Kansas City,” he returned 
pulling something from be- 
neath his dripping coat. 


asked Margie 


“What is it? Let me see,” she 
teased, tugging at him. 

“It’s WEE WISDOM, the 
swellest magazine for boys and 
girls you ever saw,” he cried 
excitedly, pulling off his wet 
clothes and settling down be- 
side his sister on the divan. 

“WEE WISDOM! What a 
reward!” said Margie, looking 
through the pages. “Look, a 
page of recipes, and a stamp 
page, and such superlooking 
stories!” 

“Isn’t it wonderful?” sighed 
Jerry happily. “And she has 
ordered a year’s subscription 
for me. There will be twelve 
more of them!” 

Why not order WEE WIS- 
DOM for that boy or girl you 
want to please? WEE WIS 
DOM is for boys and girls 
from five to thirteen and costs 
only $1 a year. 


yoy 
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